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tion, and we must rely upon them for a straightfor- 
ward resolution in favor of civil service reform. 

IN ouR last issue, we said that it mattered little 
with what motive the Republicans undertake to 
show up the shortcomings of the Democrats in re- 
lation to civil service reform, so long as the investi- 
gations are so conducted as to discovei and present 
accurate information. It is facts, and not denuncia- 
tion of alleged abuses based on partisan guesses, 
that we want. If the facts are found, we welcome 
them without regard to the motive which discovers 
them or to the party or persons they condemn. We 
were glad, therefore, that Senator Hale’s committee 
was appointed. The result of its labors cannot be 
foretold, but a trustworthy correspondent tells us 
that its investigation at Philadelphia was very much 
of afarce. The committee summoned the Collector 
of the Port and the Superintendent of the Mint, but 
did not summon Postmaster Harrity, although he is 
the only official against whom serious complaint was 
made. Our informant adds :— 


Nothing new was developed, nor do I think anything 
will be. The chief allegation the Philadelphia Association 
made — that practically all of Harrity’s appointees were 
Democrats, though it was known that quite a number of 
Republicans passed the examination with high averages, 
and for which we asked an explanation —can only be 
explained by the postmaster himself. 





In Avucust last, we completed the record of 
changes in the presidential offices of the Interior 
Department up to July 1, 1887. The summary 
showed that, out of 377 positions filled by direct 
appointment of the President, 39 remained un- 
changed, there having been between March 1, 1885, 
and July 1, 1887, 338 new appointments; and the 
proportion of officers changed amounted to 90% of 
the whole number. In this calculation there were 
excluded changes occurring in positions that had 
once been filled by Cleveland’s appointees, and due 
allowance was also made for reappointments and 
new offices. For the interval between July 1, 1887, 
and Jan. 1, 1888, we have received no statistics ; but 
we append a fragmentary supplement to our pre- 
vious record in the following figures just furnished 
us by Secretary Vilas. 


From Jan. 1 to March 31, 1888, 11 presidential | 
appointees (7 being land registers and 4 receivers | 
of public money) have failed of reappointment at | 


the expiration of their terms, 5 appointees have 
resigned, 2 have been removed, and 4 have died. 
The total number of appointments during this period, 
comprising 9 receivers of public money, 1 general 
land commissioner, I assistant commissioner, I1 land 
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registers, and 1 Indian agent, is 23. Though our 
record is not full and complete beyond June 30, 1887, 
yet there is no reason to suppose that the subsequent 
changes have not been such as to bring the total 
percentage very nearly to 100%, and to reduce the 
number of Republicans holding office in this branch 
of the civil service practically to zero. 

THE ANNUAL meeting of the National Civil Ser- 
vice Reform League will be held this year in New 
York City instead of at Newport as heretofore, and 
the date of the meeting has been fixed for May 209, 
30, fully two months earlier than usual. We are not 
able now to give the programme in detail; but in 
general the arrangements are for an address by Mr. 
Curtis at Chickering Hall, Tuesday evening, the 29th, 
followed by the usual meeting of the general and 
executive committees. On the following day there 
will probably be two business sessions (morning and 
afternoon), in the hall of the Academy of Medicine, 
12 West Thirty-first Street. In addition to the 
matters usually presented at these meetings, it is 
proposed to have short papers read on special topics 
as preliminary to a general discussion of them. 
Admission to Chickering Hall, to hear the address 
of Mr. Curtis, will be by ticket, issued without 
charge. All who may desire tickets are requested 
to notify William Potts, Secretary, 35 Liberty Street, 
New York (beforehand, stating the number of tickets 
needed). 

THE MARSHALSHIP. 

FRoM THE stand-point of civil service reform, we 
know of nothing that can be said in approval of the 
President’s appointment to fill the vacancy in the 
marshalship caused by the expiration of General 
Banks’s term. Indeed, we believe that, with the 
exception of the appointment of Eben F. Pillsbury 
as a revenue collector in 1885, no act of the Presi- 
dent ih connection with the federal offices in Massa- 
chusetts has given so great offence to the reform 
element in this State as has his selection of Mr. 
Lovering for marshal. We do not understand that 
there was any well-founded objection to a change in 
this office. Its affairs were only indifferently well 
administered by General Banks; and nothing but 
sentimental considerations, associated with his past 
services to the government in other capacities, called 
for his retention after his term of office had expired. 
Nor does any one question Mr. Lovering’s fitness 
for the position, so far as administrative ability is 
concerned. He will, we presume, make a good 
officer; but the office is placed in charge of one 
whose past professions and practices have alike been 
directed against the reform which the President has, 
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in this State at least, done a good deal to promote. 
Defeated in a gubernatorial campaign distinguished 
throughout for a contemptuous opposition to the 
President’s policy, as exemplified in the non-partisan 
management of the post-office and custom-house, it 
was hoped that Mr. Lovering would not receive offi- 
cial consolation in his defeat. Everything that made 
the administration’s work creditable in Massachusetts 
was discredited in Mr. Lovering’s candidacy; and 
yet, because the bad element which throttled the 
reform spirit in the convention is found for the time 
being to dominate the party, the President allows it 
full sway. Once before, when Massachusetts re- 
formers were fighting for recognition of their prin- 
ciples in the appointment of a high federal official, 
they suffered a crushing defeat; and it will be re- 
membered that, in yielding to the spoilsmen’s de- 
mands for the appointment of Collector Worthington, 
whose newspaper teemed with outspoken ridicule of 
reform, President Arthur met a storm of indignation. 
President Cleveland has in like manner yielded to 
the supposed necessities of the case. To promote 
harmony in the party and secure in his behalf the 
kindly services of its most influential members, he 
has let them have their own way. The appointment 
is emphatically one dictated by the old-time principle 
of party expediency. 





CIVIL SERVICE PLANKS IN RECENT STATE 
PLATFORMS. 


WE nave before us the platforms, both Republican and 
Democratic, of several States, and have considered them 
with a view to their declarations in regard to civil service 
reform. On the whole, they do not offer much comfort. 
We pointed out last year that as long as the Republicans 
are the “outs,” they must be expected to advocate the 
reform more strongly than the Democrats who are the 
“ins.” We should have expected the Republicans to 
have increased this difference as the presidential year 
neared, but the natural tendency of their position has 
been offset by two new forces. In the first place, the 
danger to the industrial welfare of the country from 
the absorption of its circulating medium into the national 
treasury has become so menacing that civil service 
reform has been driven to a minor place ; and, secondly, 
the Republicans no longer consider it necessary to bid 
high for the reform vote, because they have chosen to 
assume that the President and his party have retired from 
bidding for it at all. The Republican civil service planks 
are therefore — three-quarters in some cases ang wholly 
in others — mere denunciations of the President and his 
party for hypocrisy and faithlessness; and what might 
be called the enacting portion of the planks, where any 
exists, merely pledges the party to restore the pristine 
golden days of the Republican rule. The party leaders 
forget that in those golden days Grant deserted civil 





service reform altogether, and Blaine busied himself 
during his short term in the cabinet with changing the 
complexion of officials from “ stalwarts” to “ half-breeds.” 
And in their denunciations of the President, on the other 
hand, they forget that he has observed the existing stat- 
utes which apply the merit system to offices, and has 
somewhat extended them; that he has done, in other 
words, far more than all his predecessors combined, since 
the question of civil service reform has become a prac- 
tical one. Reformers are disappointed with him, not 
because he has failed to carry out existing laws or failed 
altogether to extend them, but because he has not applied 
the spirit of the laws to offices not under it, and because 
he has not extended the laws far enough. A pledge to 
return to the system which prevailed before the present 
administration is a pledge to sweep away nine-tenths of 
the progress that has been made. 

The plank in the recent Massachusetts platform is a 
fair example of the latest Republican expression upon the 
reform : — 

The reform of the civil service, which was inaugurated under laws passed by a 
Republican Congress and approved by a Republican President, has so far made 
progress only under Republican administration. A Democratic President, by the 
confession of his strongest partisans, is guilty of “‘ self-stultification ” and “‘ surren- 
der” in regard to this principle. He has made great professions and has broken 
them, and we call upon the people to restore the work of destroying the spoils system 
to the only organization which has heretofore shown any disposition to accomplish it. 

Here is a distinct falling off from the resolutions of 
last year. Then the Massachusetts Republicans pledged 
themselves to observe the existing civil service laws, and 
to extend their provisions to those departments not under 
them. These pledges were of course surrounded by a 
glowing mist of self-laudation, set off by a Stygian black- 
ness of Democratic shortcomings. But the specific 
pledges were there, while now the party offers nothing but 
the rhetorical contrast of denunciation and self-laudation. 

In Ohio, civil service reform is not mentioned at all by 
the Republicans. The President’s tariff message on the 
surplus, Southern elections, and pensions take up their 
whole attention. 

On the other hand, Maine, as if to prove the rule of 
decadence in Republican expression on this subject by 
an exception, has adopted the following plank :— 

Resolved, That we firmly adhere to the opinion that the best interests of the 
country demand that the Civil Service Law should be administered on business prin- 
ciples, according to its terms and spirit, and that we arraign the present national 
administration for having wantonly violated it by a course of extreme partisan decep- 
tion and conspicuous hypocrisy. 

This at least pledges the party to adhere to the law as 
it stands, and hence disposes us to forgive the glittering 
generalities of its denunciatory portion. 

The subjoined Pennsylvania plank is well enough, so 
far as general terms can be satisfactory ; but what the 
reformers wish to know is not whether the party believes 
the country should be run on business principles,— we 
never yet met a boss who did not believe this, if he were 
allowed to interpret the expression,— but whether it pro- 
poses to sustain the present Civil Service Law and to 
endeavor to extend its scope : — 


We as a party demand as rapidly as practicable enacted legislation looking to a 
pure business administration of government and a system of civil service in deference 
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to a strong recognized public sentiment against abuses of the spoils system. A Dem- 
ocratic President was elected largely on the issue of civil service reform, upon 
pledges which guarantee an immediate remedy of existing abuses. These pledges 
have been notoriously violated. Removals from office have been made without 
cause in a more sweeping manner than at any other period in our history of Ameri- 
can political parties, and federal patronage has been boldly and constantly used for 
partisan purposes. 

With such platforms from the “ outs,” little could be 
expected from the “ins”; and the expectation wiil not 
be disappointed. Speaking generally of the several Dem- 
ocratic platforms we have seen, the party contents itself 
with praising the President’s administration and in pledg- 
ing itself to support him for another term. This is not 
absolutely mé/. In fact, it is much, in view of the opposi- 
tion the best of his acts has aroused in his party ; but it 
is not so much as it would have been two years ago, before 
the worst elements of the party had in any way been 
conciliated. It means, however, at least, that the party 
will not antagonize in Congress the existing Civil Service 
Law, but does not go so far as to lead us to hope that the 
party will extend it. 

The following plank from the New Hampshire platform 
is a fair example of this position of the Democratic party : 

Resolved, That the Democracy of New Hampshire heartily indorse the adminis- 
tration of Grover Cleveland, and earnestly recommend him for renomination. 
Connecticut, Nebraska, and Iowa Democratic conventions 
have passed like resolutions. And this is their nearest 
approach to any reform sentiment. We do not believe 
that the politicians who lead the Democratic party are 
unaware that civil service reform is a living question, but 
we strongly suspect that they are only too glad to use the 
President’s popularity and the imminence of the surplus 
question as giving them an opportunity to pass by in 
silence a subject which they find peculiarly obnoxious. 
They do not dare to declare against it: they hate to 
declare for it. 

The Indiana Democrats, however, are not satisfied with 
silence. ‘They boldly take the law by the horns, and sug- 
gest a little change in its organism, by which they hope 
to make it perfectly harmless. They favor 
such rules and regulations for the civil service, both national and State, as will secure 
honest and capable public officers, but give preference to those who would harmo- 
nize in principle and policy with the party having the responsibility of administration. 

Reformers, we believe, are supposed never to smile, 
but to keep their faces set in an expression of hypocriti- 
cal gravity. Yet we assure our Indiana friends the above 
piece of buffoonery invariably startles every reformer 
who sees it into a laugh. “We favor,” say the Indiana 
Democrats, “civil service reform without the reform.” 
“People should not be appointed to office for partisan 
reasons, provided partisans be appointed.” “Public 
office is a public trust, provided it be taken as an axiom 
that only Democrats constitute the public.” The richness 


of this resolution is enhanced by recalling the fact that 
the Indiana Democrats demanded from the President 
a continuation of the spoils system for their State, and 
received it; that this so debauched their federal service, 
and the same system applied faithfully to the State offices 
resulted in such horrible, ghastly treatment of the insane 
and the paupers, that in two years the Democratic plural- 
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ity of 6,512 for Cleveland was changed to a Republican 
plurality of 2,093. 





LABORERS AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


The following circular, prepared by R. H. Dana, Esq., 
secretary of the Massachusetts Civil Service Reform 
League, and issued for the purpose of defeating the peti- 
tion lately before the Massachusetts legislature for the 
exemption of laborers from the action of the Civil Service 
Law, gives a concise and comprehensive summary of the 
facts pertinent to the subject. 


The Civil Service Law applies to about 4,000 laborers 
(the highest number employed at any one time in 1887) 
and to about 3,300 other persons. No other part of the 
law has worked with more simplicity and ease and done 
more good than that covering the labor service. To do 
away with that would undo about half the good accom- 
plished under the law. 

No EDUCATIONAL EXAMINATION IS-REQUIRED OF LABOR- 
ERS, “ot even reading, or writing, or signing one’s name. 

I. The operation of the system in Boston. 

On the days for receiving labor applicants, large num- 
bers respond to the newspaper notices. Only fifty can be 
conveniently registered in one day. Therefore, to save 
useless waiting, each applicdnt is immediately given a 
small numbered card with the date on which he is to 
present himself for registration. He is also given a blank 
form for certificates of capacity and character. 

The registration is the nearest thing to an examination. 
It consists not, as has been stated, in questions as to the 
distance of the moon from the earth, the height of the 
Alps, or the mouths of the Ganges, but in a declaration 
of the applicant, written by the clerk on a prepared form, 
stating the name, age, residence, citizenship, number of 
persons dependent on him for support, his army or navy 
service, if any, his past and present occupation, his last 
two employers, the kind of work he is “ qualified by expe- 
rience to perform,” the one or more departments he 
applies for, and his habits regarding sobriety and his 
freedom from conviction for any offence during the year 
last past. This is signed (or marked, if unable to write) 
and sworn to by the applicant, who also presents his 
certificates of capacity and character. 

A short personal description is taken down by the clerk 
to prevent impersonation, and an A, B, or C rating is 
given for apparent physical ability. This is all the exam- 
ination required of the applicant, and it resembles that 
required by any intelligent employer of labor. 

To verify the statements, the police look up the resi- 
dence and reputation, and report on cards prepared for 
the purpose. As it might happen that there was some 
mistake or unfairness in the police report, the commission 
mail a circular to each man returned as unfit, or not 
found, thus giving him a chance to explain. 

The names are then registered in such a way that all 
the facts regarding each can be seen at a glance. 

To prevent the lists becoming stale, a new registration 
is made each year, notice being sent to all addresses on 
the old list. 

A department needing laborers makes a requisition on 
the commissioners, who certify the names of twice the 
number needed, stating all the facts regarding each, and 
from these the selections are made. 

To prevent any unfairness or favoritism in certifying 
the names, preference is given first to men with past ex- 
perience in city work of similar kind, second to veterans, 
then in proportion to the number dependent for support 
and to the A, B, or C grading for physical ability. All 





this is a matter of public record and admits of no unfair- 
ness which cannot be immediately detected. 

If the department states that men of superior physical 
ability only, or men under a limited age only, are wanted, 
such only are certified. 

The names of those selected for employment are 
returned to the commissioners. Those not selected are 
replaced for further certification, the only limit being that 
the same name is not sent to the same department more 
than three times. 

If word is sent back that some of those certified did 
not report for work, notice is immediately mailed them 
by the commission, so as to make sure that there has been 
no unfair treatment of the laborers. Very few fail to 
respond. Out of 2,991 certified in 1887, only 134 failed 
to appear. 

II. It is submitted that this system is fair to the 
laborers. 

The laborers like it. Over nine-tenths of those apply- 
ing for labor have expressed themselves in favor of the 
reformed system. It saves the time of the laborer, as he 
no longer has to go about soliciting influence. He takes 
his preference, not as a personal gift from a politician or 
by purchase, but on account of his own superior qualifi- 
cations or the larger number he has to support. Every- 
thing is a matter of record and open, instead of being 
secret and partisan. The present system is democratic, 
American, and free to all. The spoils method is despotic, 
Turkish, or Russian, and confines its favors to the few 
with political friends. 

Under the old system, city laborers were often dis- 
charged and deprived of their means of earning a living, 
merely to aid the political fortunes of some political boss. 
Now, this is rarely done. Under the old system, the 
heads of departments seldom had the selection of their 
own men, but had to take those sent them. Tickets 
entitling the holders to employment have been distributed 
to committees of the city council, and some of those 
tickets were subsequently sold in bar-rooms. It was sup- 
posed at one time, and probably on good grounds, that 
frequenting certain saloons and hiring certain tenements 
would increase the chances for employment, and it was a 
rare exception for any one to get city work who did not 
vote as those in power wished to have him. 

Under the new system, voters of different parties are 
employed together; and a man can enter the city employ- 
ment as a laborer, and still feel he has the American 
privilege of voting as he himself prefers. 

III. It has sometimes been doubted whether political 
influence is as much prevented by the rules as is here 
concluded. 

Two reasons for this doubt are given : — 

(a) That the appointing officer has, say, fifty names 
from which to select twenty-five men; and 

(4) That the power of removal is left with the depart- 
ments, and so they can discharge men and ask for new 
names till they fill the departments with their political 
supporters. As to (a), it must be remembered that the 
twenty-five passed over are the first to be certified on 
the next requisition, so that the power of selection is more 
limited than would at first appear. 

As to (4), if the discharges are for “lack of work,” 
those so discharged have a preference, and are the first 
to be certified. So, in order to get rid of a laborer, he 
has to be discharged for cause; ¢g., “incompetent,” 
“unsatisfactory,” and the like. The commission has to 
be notified of all discharges and the causes. Out of the 
1,615 selected under the rules in 1887, only ninety-six were 
discharged for such reasons, or less than six per cent. ; * 





* Ninety-four of these were from only three of the eleven departments employing 
rers. 
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and in 1886 the per cent. was smaller. This shows that, 
as a fact, the discharges are too few to extend political 
influence. 

IV. The appointment of laborers under the present 
system saves the time of heads of departments, and gives 
a satisfactory body of laborers, by tending to retain those 
with experience in city work. 

There is little or no temptation to employ more laborers 
than are needed; while, under the old system, it was a 
notorious fact that often, about election time, many more 
than were needed were employed, only to be discharged 
soon after for lack of work. 

V. Finally, the Boston Board of Aldermen, on Febru- 
ary 2oth last, after two debates, with two weeks’ interval, 
decided by a vote of eight to two to petition the legislat- 
ure vot to relax the civil service rules affecting the depart- 
ments of the city of Boston. 

This represents the latest and most thoroughly consid- 
ered official action on the subject. 





i Boston, April 9, 1888. 

Dear Sir,— Absence in New York will prevent my 
attendance at the legislative hearing to-morrow morning. 

My experience in the employment of laborers has been 
an active one during the last five years, two years before 
and three years since the civil service rules were applied. 

Any rule or rules applied to a class will work incon- 
venience to some individuals ; but, taken as a whole, the 
present rules, as administered, reduce the inconvenience 
to a minimum. 

With one exception, there have been no delays in fur- 
nishing the men called for; and the men furnished have 
been capable, averaging better than those presented under 
the old system. 

The one exception above referred to was the result of 
my calling for a large force of men after I had notified 
the registering clerk that no more men would be likely to 
be called for. Certainly, this was not the fault of the law 
or of its administration. 

I have never Heard it claimed by the opponents of the 
present system that the men who relied on city employ- 
ment defore its application have failed to obtain the same 
work since. None of them have been excluded to my 
knowledge. 

It has been stated that contractors obtain better men 
than does the city. That is true, and they get them for 
less wages. The fault is not with the law or its admin- ~ 
istration. Can any one name a contractor who will keep 
an idler or an incompetent man on his pay-roll because 
he is urged to do so? I have more than a suspicion that 
there are several hundred men carried on the rolls of the 
city because they are utterly and totally worthless. Each 
has a “friend at court.” There is not so much difficulty 
in obtaining good men under the operation of the rules 
as there is in getting rid of the loafers, bummers, and 
drunkards, whose friends are a constant menace to the 
officers in the departments. Make a rule by the opera- 
tion of which the bad men can be weeded out without 
imperilling the supervising officer, and you will have a 
model service; but the adoption of an amendment ex- 
empting the laborers from the operation of the rules will 
be, in my judgment, little less than a calamity. 

Very truly, 
H. S. VANDERBILT. 





The only obstacle in the way of an efficient admin- 
istration of the police is to be found in the constitu- 
tion of the Board of Commissioners, which consists 
of four members, two of whom belong to each of the 
great political parties. It was organized as a non- 
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partisan board; but, as a matter of fact, from its 
very constitution, it is nothing more nor less than a 
partisan board. The patronage of the department is 
notoriously divided between the commissioners, and 
a large part of their business has been in the past to 
satisfy the claims of the two political parties whom 
they represent. It is fatal to the police that politics 
should enter either into its composition or its admin- 
istration. There is no way, so far as I can see, to 
get rid of this evil but to place the management of 
the police in the hands of a single commissioner, to 
be appointed by the mayor, and to hold office during 
his pleasure. A competent and honest commissioner 
would, in all human probability, have a permanent 
tenure of office. There has been no mayor in my 
day who would dare to confront public opinion, in 
case he should remove such an officer from his posi- 
tion. On the other hand, the fact that the acts of 
the commissioner would be thus subject to the super- 
vision of the mayor would insure a conscientious dis- 
charge of duty. 

The only check upon the commissioners is to be 
found in the Civil Service Law, by which the range 
of selection is narrowed to an eligible list. I see 
that the Police Commissioners are somewhat restive 
under this limitation, and have expressed the opinion 
that the character of the policemen thus secured is 
not so good as that which formerly prevailed among 
those who were not subjected to a competitive exam- 
ination. They arrive at this conclusion by compar- 
ing the number of dismissals of the members thus 
appointed with the dismissals in the whole force 
selected under the old system, after the careful elim- 
ination of its unfit members. This is not a just 
standard of comparison. But, even if the claim of 
the commissioners be admitted to be true, the evils 
of politics in the police force are so grievous that 
any relief therefrom ought to be welcomed as a de- 
cided step toward a better government of the city.— 
Mayor Hewitt. 


INDIAN AGENCIES. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 16, 1888. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE CIVIL SERVICE RECORD: 

Dear Sir,— May I ask your kind attention and that of 
your readers to the following clipping from the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press of the 7th inst., which refers to the unhappy 
condition of affairs at one of the largest and most impor- 
tant of our Indian agencies? 


Valentine, Neb., Special: General Armstrong, special inspec- 
tor of the Indian department, returned here from Rosebud 
Agency, Dak., where he had spent three weeks investigating 
the row between the agent and his employees, during which 
Agent Spencer and Superintendent of Schools Boyle had a 
personal encounter, Boyle being prevented from using a knife 
on the agent by the half-breed interpreter. George Wright, 
the only employee under the old régime, who did well as a 
farmer, but who really acted as chief clerk, has left the reser- 
vation. Superintendent Boyle and Boss Carpenter Sloan have 
been allowed to resign. Two teachers have been discharged, 
and four have resigned rather than serve under the present 
agent. It is rumored that more are to follow, among the 
number the employees holding the highest positions next to 
the agent. In regard to the agent, his term of office depends 
upon the report of the inspector; and his removal must be 
authorized by the President himself. 


Could any more vivid illustration of the necessity of 
reform in the Indian service be desired than is given in 

















this paragraph? Until the removal of Mr. James G. 
Wright, the former agent at Rosebud, the administration 
of affairs at this agency was such as to advance the best 
interests of the Indians and to reflect credit upon the 
government. The uncompromising spoils policy of Mr. 
Upshaw and Mr. Atkins, of the Indian Bureau, is respon- 
sible for the melancholy change here recorded. What an 
object lesson in civilization the government of the United 
States presents to the minds of a people just stepping out 
of barbarism when it sends them as a superintendent of 
schools a man who in a drunken spree makes a deadly 
assault upon their agent! Had not the Indian Rights 
Association brought scores of similar cases to the notice 
of the public, it might be urged that this was an excep- 
tional instance of an unfortunate appointment, and did 
not necessarily indicate bad policy on the part of the 
appointing power; but again and again instances of 
the appointment by the Indian Bureau of incompetent 
and vicious persons and the removal of worthy ones have 
been made public, and brought to the notice of the gov- 
ernment, showing a general deterioration of the service. 

Is there any good reason why this shame and disgrace 
should be longer inflicted upon the people of the country, 
or why the President, to whom appeal after appeal has 
been made, should longer hesitate to extend the civil ser- 
vice rules to the Indian service? 

I know that the principal statement in the above 
printed slip —that referring to Mr. Boyle’s assault —is 
true, as I was informed of it soine time ago from a private 
and reliable source. 

Truly yours, 
HERBERT WELSH. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PHILADELPHIA 
ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Philadelphia Civil Service 
Reform Association was held at the rooms of the Penn 
Club on Tuesday, April 12, 1888, the Rev. J. A. Harris, 
D.D., one of the Vice-Presidents, occupying the chair. 
The report of the Treasurer, showing a balance of $411.47 
on hand, was read and accepted. The constitution of the 
Association was amended by the insertion of a new article 
(Article II.), which provides that “the object of the Asso- 
ciation shall be the improvement of the political methods 
of the country”; and also by the adoption of an article 
(Article IV.) which reads as follows: “The Association 
will also advocate such laws and measures as will be con- 
ducive to the greater purity and efficacy of the ballot 
within the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania.” 

On motion of Mr. A. N. Chandler, the following reso- 
lution was adopted : — 


Resolved, That the President appoint a committee of five 
members of the Association, of which he shall be one, to draft 
a bill amending the election laws of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania; and that the Executive Committee, elected at 
this meeting, be instructed to endeavor to procure the passage 
of the bill so prepared by the legislature to be elected in the 
coming autumn. 


A draft of a bill amending the election laws of the 
State was read by Mr. Chandler, and referred to the com- 
mittee provided for in the resolution above quoted. The 
Secretary stated that similar action had been taken by 
the Citizens’ Municipal Association, and the same com- 
mittee was instructed to confer with the committee of that 
body on the above subject. 

The report of the Executive Committee was ordered to 
be printed and sent to members of the Association, to 
officials of the city government, and to the press. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Wayne MacVeagh; Vice-Presidents, J. 1. 











Clarke Hare, Henry C. Lea, J. Andrews Harris, I. J. 
Wistar ; Zreasurer, Edward S. Sayres; Secretary, R. Fran- 
cis Wood ; Executive Committee, A. Sydney Biddle, W. W. 
Montgomery, Joseph Parrish, James G. Francis, Philip C. 
Garrett, J. Andrews Harris, Francis B. Reeves, Charles 
H. Hutchinson, Charles Richardson, Thomas Leaming, 
William Herbert Washington, Stuart Wood, Alfred Cope, 
and Herbert Welsh. 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


Following is an abstract of the Executive Committee’s 
report : — 

When the last annual meeting of the Association was 
held, the report of the Civil Service Commission on its 
investigation of the Philadelphia post-office had not been 
published; and it was not until late in the summer of 
1887 that the result of the investigation was made known. 
We do not wish at this late day to criticise the conclu- 
sions of the Commission, or to comment on its report 
further than to call attention to the fact that what they 
learned in the course of this and other investigations led 
two of the Commissioners to recommend to the Presi- 
dent, when engaged in the recent revision of the rules, 
the adoption of one which many civil service reformers 
believe to be indispensable to the thorough separation of 
the civil service from politics ; to wit, a rule requiring an 
officer who dismisses a subordinate to place on file the 
reasons for such action. Unfortunately, the President 
did not approve this recommendation. 

The revision of the rules to which we have referred has 
been in the main an excellent one, but it is the only step 
in advance in national affairs which has been made during 
the past year. On the other hand, a number of discour- 
aging incidents have occurred, especially the unpunished 
violation of the President’s order forbidding the active 
participation of office-holders in political work. There is 
no doubt, however, that the reform has assumed greater 
importance in the public mind, even if it is temporarily 
overshadowed by the financial questions of the day; the 
public press and the people generally are more alert to 
criticise infractions of the reform principles; and there 
are few people to be found now, outside of the so-called 
political classes, who would advocate an abandonment of 
this policy. 

With regard to local affairs, so far as your committee 
has been able to learn, the provisions relating to appoint- 
ments in the act known as the “ Bullitt bill” have been 
fairly administered. But few complaints have been made 
to us of violations of the law, and none of these have ap- 
peared to us to be well substantiated. 

The Association has reason to feel encouraged by the 
language of the Directors of the Department of Charities 
and Correction in their recent report to the mayor. They 
say :— 


The placing of this matter under the rules and regulations 
providing for an open competitive examination has not only 
relieved the members of our board from the personal solicita- 
tions of applicants for appointment, but it has prevented any 
temptation to provide for needy and dependent friends with- 
out reference to their fitness. This, which was the prevalent 
policy under the old system, proved mischievous, even when 
the motive was pure, as it overlooked the one object for which 
appointments to office should be made,— to Secure competent 
servants for public work. . . . The new system has been of 
incalculable advantage in removing from those holding posi- 
tions the fear of discharge without cause, and has inspired 
them with a desire to perform their duties faithfully, with the 
expectation of appreciation and continuance of service condi- 
tioned on good behavior, and on that alone. 


To those of us who remember the sneers with which 
we were greeted when competitive examinations were first 
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proposed in this country as a remedy for the evils of the 
spoils system, such language as this furnishes balm for 
the past and hope for the future. 

The true policy for our Association, as for others 
throughout the country, so far as influencing legislation 
is concerned, seems to be a waiting one. The time will 
no doubt come, and may come soon, when it will be pos- 
sible to strike another hard blow at the spoils system and 
win another victory for the cause of good government like 
the passage of the Pendleton bill; but, as it took nearly 
half a century for the spoils system to grow and to reach 
its fullest development, a large amount of patient waiting 
and quiet, persistent educational work will without doubt 
be necessary before the evil teachings of the system are 
eradicated from the public mind. 





THE BROOKLYN ASSOCIATION. 


The report of its secretary to the Brooklyn Asso- 
ciation for the past year presents, as usual, interest- 
ing information concerning the condition and pros- 
pects of civil service reform. During the year, two 
bills were passed by the State Assembly, both of 
them calculated to impair the efficiency of the gen- 
eral Civil Service Law. One of them still further 
extends the preference previously given to veterans, 
giving it to all honorably discharged soldiers and 
sailors, irrespective of service in the war. The other 
bill provides that veterans holding office or employ- 
ment in Brooklyn and Kings Counties should not 
be removed except for cause shown and after a hear- 
ing. To this measure the association objected, be- 
cause it was local in its application, holding that, if 
a good law for any section, it ought to be applied 
throughout the State; because the terms used in 
the bill had the effect of providing for a formal trial 
before removal, and such a trial the association be- 
lieved to be destructive of proper discipline in the 
public service ; and, finally, because ‘‘ the association 
holds that removal should never be made excepting 
for good cause indicated upon public records open 
to the inspection of all, but objects to the proposed 
law as failing to establish such a rule.” But the 
protests of the association were unavailing, and the 
bills became laws. Following are further extracts 
from the report :— 

Efforts will be made during the present session 
to obtain the passage of several measures intended 
to strengthen the Civil Service Commission and to 
remedy defects in the law which became apparent to 
the late chief examiner during his brief official ser- 
vice. Without certain modifications, the best inten- 
tioned commission is liable to be held responsible 
for serious deficiencies and irregularities with which 
the reformed system cannot rightly be charged, but 
which must continue to exist, unless greater power 
shall be given to enforce the law. 

There has been no national legislation touching 
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the civil service system, although many bills have 
been presented during the present session and are 
now pending, one or more of them proposing to ex- 
tend the field covered by the law and others intended 
to cripple or repeal it. Correspondence of the Sec- 


retary makes it appear improbable that any bill of 
importance will be passed. The National Commis- 
sion has been energetic in its action, and has largely 
amended and improved the Civil Service Rules, 
which, in their revised form, have just received the 
approval of the President. 

On the 29th of December, the Governor removed 
Messrs. John Jay and Henry A. Richmond, who had 
been appointed as State Civil Service Commissioners 
by Governor Cleveland immediately upon the pas- 
sage of the Civil Service Law. Their associate, 
Augustus Schoonmaker, had resigned early in the 
year, having been appointed a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. On the day Messrs. 
Jay and Richmond were removed, a new commission 
was appointed, consisting of General Daniel E. 
Sickles, Mr. George H. Treadwell, and Mr. James 
H. Manning. The new commission immediately 
removed the chief examiner, and appointed in his 
place Mr. John B. Riley. The effect of these 
changes can best be determined at a later day. 

The newly elected mayor of this city a few days 
ago appointed a new Civil Service Commission in 
place of that which had been in charge of the work 
for the past two years. By consent of the State 
Commission, the membership had been reduced to 
five,—a decided improvement,—and the following 
gentlemen were appointed: Mr. Edward M. Shepard, 
Mr. Edwin Packard, Rev. Charles H. Hall, Mr. 
Alexander E. Orr, and Mr. Thomas J. Tilney. In 
place of Mr. A. C. Evangelides, Mayor Chapin 
appointed Mr. W. J. D. Campbell as assistant sec- 
retary in his office and secretary of the commission. 

Mr. Shepard is a vice-president of the association, 
and has already had great experience as a member 
of the first municipal commission ; and Mr. Packard 
is the Chairman of our Executive Committee. 

In making his appointments upon the first com- 
mission, Mayor Low selected gentlemen well known 
to be familiar with the reform movement and in 
sympathy with it. Mayor omg in selecting 
their successors, adopted a very different method, 
the result of which has given fresh illustration of 
the truth “‘that no system, however good, is likely 
to give good results, unless its administration is in- 
trusted to those who understand it and enthusiasti- 
cally desire its success.” 

In selecting the members of the new commission, 
Mayor Chapin has returned to the method adopted 
by Mayor Low. The gentlemen selected are well 
known to be interested in the cause which is placed 
in their charge. It is not our business to say in 
advance what they will do. That, perhaps, we 
cannot say, whatever may be our hopeful and con- 
fident expectation. It is, however, our function to 
offer to this commission, as we did to the last, all 
the aid which we can give in the perfecting of the 
system from which, when it is properly administered, 
we rightly expect so much. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


There seems to be a misapprehension in some quarters re- 
garding the recent order of the Civil Service Commission, requir- 
ing the filing of copies of eligible lists with the Commission at 
Washington. The order is not a new rule, as has been stated 
in some papers; nor does it change in any way the manner of 
proceeding in making appointments in custom-houses and post- 
offices. It merely requires copies of the eligible lists as now 
existing to be filed with the Commission, and additions to the 
lists to be reported from time to time as they are made. It 
also requires copies of each certification to be forwarded to 
the Commission. The eligible lists remain, as heretofore, in 
the custody of the local examining boards; and the certifica- 
tions are made by them. The filing of copies with the Com- 
mission enables the Commission to promptly detect any errors 
made by the local boards, and exercise a general supervision 
over their action. The object is not so much to prevent unfair 
preferences, which are not generally charged against the exam- 
ining boards, as to prevent mistakes — through ignorance. 
The members of the local boards are all busily employed in 
their custom-house and post-office work, and have little time to 
acquire that thorough familiarity with the rules which is neces- 
sary for exact compliance. If the certifications were made by 
the Commission here, they would be made correctly and with- 
out any political preference. This will probably be done when 
Congress makes an adequate appropriation for the necessary 
clerical force. Another reform that the Commission have often 
talked over is to have all the examination papers marked here. 
The overworked local boards have asked that this be done; 
and recently Postmaster Riley, of Cincinnati, wrote a very 
urgent appeal to the Commissioners, which they sent to the 
Postmaster-General for his consideration. Mr. Dickinson 
replied that he was earnestly in favor of having the markin 
done in Washington; that it would save the postmaster a dea 
of bother, and relieve the members of the local examining 
board of a deal of extra work. The Commission feel that it 
would be of great advantage, also, in securing uniformity of 
marking and perfect fairness toward applicants; but in this 
case as in the other they must wait the favor of Congress, of 
course, to carry out the reform.— Washington Correspondence 
Boston Post. 


The annual meeting of the Cambridge Civil Service Reform 
Association was held Thursday, May 3, 1888. The president, 
Asa P. Morse, presided. The secretary read the report of the 
executive committee, reviewing the work of the committee 
during the past year. It recommends that enough money be 
raised during the coming year to meet the expenses of holding 
meetings on civil service reform throughout the State. It 
closes as follows: ‘“‘ This year, as other years, has clearly shown 
that the system must be strengthened and largely extended 
before it can accomplish the results desired. To this end, 
your committee recommend that Congress be asked to repeal 
the tenure of office act, and to grant more liberal appropriations 
for the work of the Commission, and that the President be 
urged to extend the rules so that they may apply to custom- 
houses and post-offices with less than fifty employees, to the 
railway mail service, and to the Indian service.” 

The following named officers were chosen to serve for one 
year: president, Asa P. Morse; vice-presidents, Charles W. 
Eliot, Charles Theodore Russell, Chauncey Smith, Henry N. 
Tilton; executive committee, James Barr Ames, William F. 
Bradbury, Edward H. Hall, Richard H. Dana, William O. Hen- 
shaw, Freeman Hunt, George V. Leverett, James J. Myers, 
Edmund M. Parker, Albert S. Parsons, Edmund Reardon, 
Nathaniel S. Shaler, Frank W. Taussig, Robert N. Toppan, 
Joseph G. Thorp, Jr., William W. Vaughan, Andrew S. Waite, 
George G. Wright, Charles F. Wyman, and Morrill Wyman, 
Jr. The treasurer and secretary are elected by the executive 
committee. 


The Newton (Mass.) Association held its annual meeting on 
the 23d ult. Following are the officers elected for the ensuing 
year: president, Henry Lambert; vice-presidents, Leverett 
Saltonstall, John S. Farlow, Edwin C. Haskell, Robert R. 
Bishop, Increase N. Tarbox, William P. Ellison, Edwin P. 
Seaver; treasurer, Stephen Thacher; secretary, James P. 
Tolman; directors, Thomas B. Fitz, F. F. Raymond, 2d, Edwin 
P. Bond, H. E. Bothfield. 








